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lUAID MARIAN FOR 
TV’S RORIN HOOD 

Pat Driscoll is the girl mth 
the lucky handkerchief 

Millions of viewers have been getting to know Pat Driscoll 
as the new Maid Marian in IT V's Robin Hood series. 
She already had many friends from having turned the 
pages in the B E C's Picture Book and from appearing in 
the Saturday Whirligig programme. Now she is famous 
on both sides of the Atlantic, becemse Robin Hood is also 
high on the popularity list in USM. So the other day we 
sent a CN reporter down to '‘Sherwood Forest ” to have 
a chat with her. 


T TALKED to Maid Marian, he 
^ writes, on the greensward of 
that section of Sherwood Forest 
which, for TV purposes, lies in 
the "rounds of a country house 
near Cobham, Surrey. Above us 
towered the castle and drawbridge 
through which you so often see 
the nten-at-arms riding in Robin 

Marian is a maid with merry. 
dLuk eyes and a beguiling smile;- 
IiMh from County Cork; as you 
can guess. She.is on the tall side, 
toniboyish, and very much an 
open-air girl. She likes to go fish¬ 
ing and has ridden horses since 
'he was a child in Ireland. 

■■ But I have ne^^r ridden side- 
'addic before,” she told me. “And 
now I have to learn how to do 
iltat. I'm not really, worried, for 
i had to ride an elephant in the 
lian Charlie Moon which I made 
Max Bygraves.” 

Bat IS also wondering a little if 
die will have to learn wrestling, 
because Maid Marian often gets 
involved in rough-and-tumble 
scenes w'ith the Sheriff’s men in 
Sherwood. 

“i usually learn my lines at 
home at night with my husband 
^Dutican Lament), but I don't 
hnow how he would take to being 



Maid Marian is an expert archer 


a sparring partner. /'But I can 
handle a bow and arravy,' Duncan 
and I took up archery for fun and 
useful exercise last year, before 1 
knew anything about becoming 
Maid Marian, It may come in 
very useful.” 

The part of the Maid came very 
unexpectedly ^o Pat. She was as 
nervous as could be when sum¬ 
moned for her'^Screen test and dis¬ 
covered that she had rolled her 
handkerchief up into a ball and 
unrolled it again a hundred times 
by the end of the day. But she 
got the job and today that small, 
crumpled piece of material has 
become her lucky mascot. 

BUSY WEEK’S WORK 

Robin Hood keeps Pat busy 
five days a w'eek. Shooting and 
rehearsing go on both on the out¬ 
door castle set and in the studios, 
where all the dialogue scenes are 
filmed and recorded. It is a very 
busy week's work indeed. 

But Pat is accu.stomed to hard 
work. After leaving the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art she 
went into repertory theatres and 
touring plays for several years. 

Maid Marian has made her a 
full-time career girl again, for 
after she married her actor hus¬ 
band she gave up 
theatre work to run 
their lovely mews 
home near Regent's 
Park. London. She is 
very domestic, loves 
cooking and. making 
potter)', varied with 
riding, fishing, and 
archery. But now she 
finds there is not 
much time for 
hobbies. 

As the weeks go by 
and more people see 
her as Maid Marian, 
there seem to be more 
and more autograph- 
hunters about. 

“I hate to refuse 
them, but I hope we 
shan’t have to go dis¬ 
guised in order to 
enjoy a peaceful Sun- * 
day w.ilkM >hc said, 


Smile^ please 

Leading Aircraftwonian Pat 
^X'oods of the Women’? Koval 
Air Forre i.- in the Pliotographic 
Section at Uolti.^hall. Norfolk. 
And tins is how she appears 
from the suhjectM' point olAiew. 





BLACK WATCH AT 
WHITE HOUSE 

British troops recently entered 
the grounds of the White House at 
Washington for the first time for 
145' years. • The lust time British 
soldiers were thei'c was during the 
British-.AmeiicLin wai* of IS12. 
when thc;y' burned the White 
House dtiring a raid on Washing¬ 
ton. On this occasion it was a 
peaceful "‘invasion ” by the band 
and pipes of the Black Watch, 
who are making a three-month 
tour of the United States. 

SECRETARY ON THE TRAIN 

Business men can now' dictate 
letters to a shorthand typist while 
travelling beiw'een London and 
Manchester on the Comet express. 
Two shorthand typists have been 
engaged by British Railways to 
provide this service. Many trains 
running between indiisiriul centres 
on the Continent have a simiiai' 
service. 


FOREST OF MOSS 

Dutch New Guinea is still giving 
up its secrets as patrols prod 
deeper into its unmapped hinter¬ 
land. 

A government patrol in Dutch 
New Guinea reports finding an 
eerie forest with festoons of moss 
hanging from the underside of all 
the branches and covering tree 
trunks and loots with a spongy 
green carpet. 

The patrol reports that the moss, 
saturated with water, released a 
drenching shower on the slightest 
contact. 


AIRFIELD OBSTRUCTION j 

After it was reported that four I 
elephants had wandered over the j 
airport at Livingstone. Northern j 
Rhodesia, officials decided to in- j 
spect the runways before aircraft ' 
could take off or land, 

The elephants liad made a semi¬ 
circular trip from the Zambesi 
River and back via the run wavs. 


FLYING RATIONS FOR 
THE SWANS 

Canada’s Wildlife Service has 
I chartered aircraft to take three 
j tons of wheat to Lonesome Lake, 

! 300 miles north-west of Vancouver, 
i This is to feed the world's largest 
I remaining flock of trumpeter swans 
: which will soon arrive to spend 
; the winter there. The wheat is 
i fed to the birds by Ralph Edwards 
1 and his daughter Trudy whose 
[ ranch among the great forests and 
: mountains of British Columbia is 
' near the lake. 

I It was they who saved the flock 
I some time ago when a landslide 
I ctit off the birds' natural food 
i supply and the swans have since 
, multiplied so much that the ranch’s 
I own supply of .spare grain is in- 
I sufficient. 

j Thus the annual airlift began 
j and was so successful last year, 
when the flock numbered \H). that 
not a single bird died. 

Cc: The Amflgamated Press, Ltd., 1957 
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OUR NEW HEADMASTER 

Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, Minister 
of Education 

By the C N Political Correspondent 

J}i the six years of its life si/ice 1951 the Conservative 
Governniciu has had four Ministers of Education. The 
series opened n'ith Miss Florence Horsbrugh, who fordier 
services was created a Dame of the Grand Cross of the 
British Empire. 

Now, as a result of the recent Government changes, a 
bachelor takes control. Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd follows two 
family men—Sir David Eccles {now President of the 
Board of Trade) and Viscount Hailsham. 


M.\cmillan‘s decision lo 
pi'oniotc Lord Hailsham to 
one of the ancient offices of State-- 
Lord President of the Council— 
was the immediate cause of Mr. 
Lloyd's advancement. 

The purpose behind this change 
was to free Lord Hailsham from 
departmental duties a.s Minister of 
Education so that he can con¬ 
centrate on additional tasks out¬ 
side Westminster as chairman of 
the Conservative Party in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. Oliver Poole. 

So Mr. Lloyd goes from the back 
benches into the Cabinet. This is 
not as dramatic as it sounds. He 
had not only been a Minister 
before but, apart from the Prime 



The Right Hon. Geoffrey Lloyd 

Minister and Afr. Butler, the Home 
Secretary, he had had longer c.x.- 
pcriencc of Ministerial o/hce than 
any other member of the present 
Government. 

In addition, when he left Sir 
Anthony Eden's Goveinmcnt in 
December. I95.'>. he had served as 
Minister of Fuel .and Power for 
more than four years. 

But, at the age of 55, he is at 
last a full member of the Cabinet, 
it is an interesting commentary oii 
the political fortunes of public men 
that Mr. Lloyd became a junior 
Minister only four years after he 
was elected an M.P., whereas the 
Prime Minister spent 16 years in 
Parliament before he was given a 
junior post. 

Geoffrey I.loyd was born on 
January 17, 1902, at the dawn of 
the Edw'ardian era. His name sug¬ 
gests his Celtic descent, but his 
home was at Newbury in Berkshire. 

From an early age he showed a 
scientific bent. He was sent to a 
preparatory sciiool at Folkestone, 
where he was always lop of liis 
form in science. At Harrow his 
enthusiasm increased, and having 
gained the Sixth he concentrated on 
the subject. 


But when he went on to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the emphasis 
shifted. He exchanged physical 
science for social science and read 
for an honours degree in economics. 
He was president of the Cambridge 
Union in 1924. 

By this time the exciting post¬ 
war world of politics began to 
beckon him. When he was 24 he 
became private secretary to Sir 
Samuel Hoare, then Air Minister, 
afterwards Foreign Secretary and 
better known to the present genera¬ 
tion as Viscount Templewood, the 
penal reformer. 

MASTERING fflS SL^JECT 

At the 1931 General Election 
w'hich brought about the defeat of 
the short-lived Labour Govern¬ 
ment, Mr, Lloyd became Conserva¬ 
tive M.P. for Lady wood, Birming¬ 
ham, in the National Government. 
.As such he serv^ed Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin—afterwards the first Earl 
Baidw'in—as Parliamentary private 
secretary until after Mr, Baldwin 
became Prime Minister in 1935. 

It was then that Mr. Lloyd's long 
Ministerial career began. Mr. 
Baldwin appointed him Under¬ 
secretary for Home Affairs. 

He had always attracted atten¬ 
tion by his cool head and easy 
mariner, but he now set himself to 
master the subject of the fuel 
resources of Britain, with special 
reference to oil and petrol. 

In wartime he used his scientific'^ 
knowledge to make a highly suc¬ 
cessful Secretary for Mines and 
Secretary for Petroleum—offices 
which no longer exist. It w'as as 
well for this country that he did. 

INTRODUCED PLUTO 

The petrol pipeline PLUTO, laid 
across the bed of the Channel to 
supply the invading armies ot 1944, 
was his brain-child. 

He also fathered FIDO, a device 
to disperse fog from airfields, and 
Sir Winston afterwards said that 
this, by improving visibility, had 
saved valuable lives and war equip¬ 
ment. 

When Churchill again became 
Premier in 1951 he put Mr, Lloyd 
in charge of all Britain's power 
supplies as Minister of Fuel. .As 
such he was able to pioneer the 
production of pow'cr from the 
atom. Before he left office four 
years later he had pul forward a 
plan lo treble the output of nuclear 
power. 

To education he lakes his un¬ 
diminished interest in science. He 
aims to push forward with the plan 
to enlarge the scope of technical 
training so that Biitain can’ keep 
ahead of the world in the corning 
age of automation. 


21 MILES A 
SECOND 

A vessel capable of taking men 
into outer space would have to be, 
at the outset of its vo.vage. equi¬ 
valent in size to a cross-Channel 
steamer or oven the liner Queen 
Elizabeth. This was the view 
expressed recentjy by Mr. W. H. 
Stephens, Deputy Director of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Fa rn bo rough. 

The spaceship, of multi-stage 
design, would have to be shot 
from the Earth on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the artificial satellite the 
Americans are to launch; it would 
have first and second rockets drop¬ 
ping off at intervals. The vessel 
containing the crew, which would 
hurtle on through space after 
escaping the Earth's gravitational 
field, might weigh only 20 tons. 
And if it were to try to reach 
Mars, its speed would have to be 
21 miles a second. 

Mr. Stephens suggested that over 
the engine hatch of the first space¬ 
ship should be inscribed Robert 
Louis Stevenson's saying: “To 
travel hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” 


FICKLE WEATHER 
DOWN UNDER 

In parts of south-east Australia 
spring has been putting on the 
kind of quick-change acts usually 
associated only with British 
weather. After coming in smiling, 
it suddenly switched to blizzards, 
how'Iing winds, and driving rain. 

At Mount Donnabuang in Vic¬ 
toria, police, had to rescue 40 
people from cars stranded on 
roads tw'o feet deep in snow, and 
in the mountains of Tasmania 
snowdrifts five feet deep had to be 
cleared before buses could pass. 
Motorists in the Snowy Mountains 
of New South Wales had to leave 
their cars in the snow and take 
refuge in a chalet. 

In south-east Queensland, by 
-contrast, there has been no rain 
since June, and the State Govern¬ 
ment has asked for rain-making 
aircraft lo try to break the 
drought. 


Scholarships to U.S. 

Seventy-five scholarships are 
being awarded by the American 
Field Service to British school¬ 
boys and girls for one year at an 
American school. Candidates 
must be over 16 and under 18 on 
September 1, 1958. The scholar¬ 
ships are for the 1958-59 school 
year. 

Further details can be obtained 
from the Cultural Affairs Office. 
Room 302, American Embassy, 41, 
Grosvenor Square, London, W.l. 


YOUNG LAD AND OLD FOSSIL 

While playing in an old open¬ 
cast coal site at Tibshelf, Derby¬ 
shire, a lad threw a smooth stone 
at the ground. U split in two, 
revealing a fossilised fern leaf 
which was later identified at 
Nottingham Natural History- 
Museum. The fossil is estimated 
to be 250 million years old. The 
lad who found it David Lowe, 
of Mansfield, Nottingham, is 
only 7. 


Ncavs from 

Qucenland's great mining ven¬ 
ture, known as Mary Kathleen, 
has begun w'ork on its first 
uranium order (worth £50,000,000) 
for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, 

Britain has recaptured from 
Germany the title of the world's 
largest exporter of cars. 

FOUNDATIONS OF OIL 

Oil is being used instead of con¬ 
crete as foundations for certain 
buildings in Czechoslovakia. The 
process, claimed to be only half 
the cost and much quicker, entails 
the burning of the oil, which is 
poured through vertical holes. 
This binds the earth and gives it 
great firmness. 

Charles Dickens's house in 
Devonshire Terrace, London, 
where he lived between 1839 and 
1852 and wrote David Copperfield, 
is to be pulled down to make way 
for a seven-storey block of offices. 

Of,the 24,735 calls answered by 
the London Fire Brigade last year, 
nearly 3500 were false alarms. 



New Berlin Church 

Among the tall buildings now 
rising in Berlin is this new Church 
dedicated to St. Aii^gar. It has 
a novel kind of belfry. 

An offer of a gift of beech trees 
to be planted in an avenue at 
Chequers, official country home of 
the Prime Minister, has been made 
by Sir Winston and Lady Churchill 
as a memorial to the happy times 
they spent there. 


The Children's Newspaper, October 12. /c,-; 


Everywhere 



Automatic lock 


Automation has come to the help 
of lock-keeper John Dyer at the 
Old Ns indsor Lock on the River 
, Thames. Instead of having to 
push the gates open, Mr. Dyer has 
now merely to turn a handle and 
they W’otk automatically. About 
150 vessels use Old Win^or Lock 
every day. 

An award- of £500 has been 
made by the Air Council for the 
invention of an inspection lamp 
for the Derwent jet ^gine, built 
by an officer cadet ^rom a torch 
bulb and a piece of mirror. It 
cost one shilling, 

EARLY REMINDER 

Posters are now in all Post 
Offices giving details of the latest 
dates for posting cards and parcels 
abroad for delivery in time for 
Christmas. A separate list give< 
details of date for Christmas mail 
to Forces overseas. 


Eight Blackpool-donkeys paraded 
on the sands recently to receive 
the Sands Donkeys' Cup, awarded 
annually by the, R.S.P.C.A. to the 
best-kept teanff ’ They are ovHned 
by a local couple who have kept 
donkeys on the sands nearl)' all 
their lives. 

The Forestry Commission IkI" 
now. planted 100,000 acres of tree- 
in North Wales. 


Closed-circuit television is being 
used experimentally to control 
ships in Singapore Harbour. 

A letter sent from Radipolc to 
Weymouth, Dorset, was received 
with one corner missing. 

Office explanation was that a snao 
in the letterbox had eaten it. 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS! 





Ctart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L525) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with fre^ 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from 

R. Harrey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., Loudon, W.l. 
lo your leachcr who will appreciat# 
open air aclK'iiy 

to Niinonal Canine Defence Uague 

lo encourage kindness to animals, 


Teacher's 
Address. 


Name. 



DS CN2? ' 


























7.;;c Ncwspaf^er, 
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A DEEP-WATER PORT is planned for Punta. 
Gorda, near Maracaibo, to serve'the oilfields on 
the eastern shore of Lake Maracaibo. The port - 
would take about two years to complete, and 7 
would cost £30,000,000. 


^ GHANA'S rural areas are to have^ 
piped water. Sixteen districts in Togo-■ : 
.•■land and the Northern region have-, 
already been supplied, water being:; 
, obtained from boreholes and wells. 


A CEMENT INDUSTRY with an an¬ 
nual production of 30,000 tons may 
be Started in Mauritius. Geologists ■ 
have found that the coral sand of the 
island, treated with chemicals, would 
■ • yield a high-quality cement. 


• A COKE-PRODUCING PLANT Is be- 
: ing built in the great steel centre of 
Port Kembla, New South Wales. One 
of the biggest in the world. It will 
use 2,800.000 tons of coal a year to 
produce 1,750,000 tons of coke as 
well as gas, tar, and chemicals. 


CLASSES FOil YOUXG 
HOU.\TAI.\EERS 

Ten local education authorities 
have arranged classes this winter 
for would-be mountaineers. 

In London night schools are 
being organised by the Mountain¬ 
eering Association in co-operation 
the London County Council 
and consist of 24 weekly classes 
and of practical outdoor work. 

Other mountaineering classes 
ai'c being arranged- by local 
authorities in Derby, Preston, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Hull, Bradford, 
bfottingham, Birmingham, and 
Enfield. At Leeds, Liverpool, and 
i^iirningham advanced classes will 
also be held for climbers with 
^'^perience. 

Beginners will get tuition in 
meteorology and route planning 
as Well as in the techniques of 
snow, and ice climbing and 
m ski-mountaineering. Weekend 
V. inter expeditions have been 
pbuined to Kent and North Wales. 

Mock-up*’ climbs will take 
I'-aae in the school gym. 


tflAVKS EROIIA BII.\D MM 

in thanks for the independence 
ft^sdom of movement given 
me by my guide dog,” Mr. Leonard 
Btmncr. of Welling, Kent, has 
Lnsed £2000 to help other blind 
peoplC: years he has been 

collecting milk-bottle tops and 
mner aluminium foil waste, and 
'together has filled 10,000 sacks, 
'^mghmg more than 50 tons. The 
m IS sold to manufacturers for rc- 
joccssing at about £2 per hundred- 
eosis £250 to purchase 
train a guide dog. 


BACK GOES THE 
TOLL GATE 

The stone posts of an old toll- 
gate have been put up at a busy 
road Junction in'Sheffield kriowh as 
Hunter’s Bar. This was one of the 
many places where a toll, or 
charge, was formerly made to 
users of the highway towards the 
cost of maintenance. 

, This particular tollgate was the 
last in the city and stood there 
until October 1884, when a crowd 
pulled it up and threw it into a 
field, and tolls ceased to be paid at 
Hunter’s Bar. 

Now the original gate posts, 
complete with a new bar, have been 
re-erected on their old site, which is 
now a traffic roundabout. 

TABLE TENNI^ SETS 
FOR C N READERS 

Table Tennis Sets for their 
entries in C N Competition No. 23 
have been awarded to Rachel 
Ayers, Cambridge; Robert Bisset, 
Purley; Suzanne Boxal), Green- 
ford; Vanessa Browne, Wirral; 
Howard Evans, Kenton; Rosamond 
Kirk, Huby; Wendy LuderT East 
Barnet; Christine Mallinson, 
Bingley; Amelia May, Peterhead; 
Margaret Osborne of Penzance. 

Jig Saw Puzzles for the next 
best efforts go to David Asprey, 
Jeanette Auger. Brian Blackburn. 
Margaret Cloutt, Sheila Crossley, 
Christine Hoad, Barry Howard, 
Stephen Marsh. John Mooney. 
A. Morgan, Michael Sale, Roger 
Simester, John Turner, Patricia 
Loon, Christopher Webster, and 
Geoffrey Wright. 

SOLUTION. Peter. Mark, Julia, 
Ronald, Betty, Mick, Olive, Aubrey. 


KNOWING THE NOTES 


What a lot we should all miss 
if \v'e never learned to read the 
language we speak: and what a lot 
most of us miss because we do 
"not learn to read the universal 
language of music! We can sing 
or whistle a tune if w’e hear it 
often enough, but comparatively 
few can take up a piece of music 
and read it like a book. 

There is a widespread idea that 
this is a difficult feat only possible 
—and useful—for musicians; and 
because he felt so strongly that 
this is a mistake and a pity. 
Howard Shanet, a professor of j 
music at Columbia University, has 


written a short book, with clear ex¬ 
planations. culled Learn to Read 
Music (Faber, 15s). 

Mr. Shanet has a gift for simple 
explanation and, w/rh the aid of 
plenty of simple diagrams, he cer- | 
lainly supports his claim that i 
almost anybody can learn to lead | 
notes. j 

Many who have given deep ! 
thought to the mutter feel that j 
learning to read music will one j 
day be accepted as part of general I 
education. Mr. Shanet thinks so, 
too, but meanwhile he has pro¬ 
vided a really helpful book on the 
subject. 





Policewomen drivers 

Policewomen of the Lancashire force arc now to have their 
own patrol cars. Here we see some of them Lesitle their 
sports cars Avhile taking a five-week drlv ing course at the 
Lancashire Police headquarters at Htittoii, near Preston. 


! DONKEY SAVES 
FOUR LIVES 

A donkey saved four people 
. from almost certain death the other 
j day on the famous Swiss moun- 
I tain, the Jungfrau. 

I Four people, including the Duke 
: of Bedford and the American film 
I actress ElairvY Stewart, who were 
I making a television film, were over- 
j taken by a snowstorm on the 
I mountainside. They decided they 
must ti-y to reach their hotel alone, 
instead of v\'aiting for a guide, and 
set off with the donkey. 

After they had stumbled along 
for some way blindly, the donkey 
suddenly stopped and refused to 
budge. All they could do w,’as to 
huddle together against the blizzard 
until Ssviss guide.s reached them 
three hours later, 

ll was then found that the 
donkey had halted them on the 
edge of u very deep crevasse, or 
chasm, quite hidden by snow. 

CLUE OF THE SNAKE 

About 250 years ago a Dutch 
traveller described a remarkable 
palace belonging tvv an Africaii 
king at Benin, in Southern Nigeria. 
He said that over the doorway of 
a gallery hung an enormous bronze 
snake. 

The palace has long since dis¬ 
appeared but a South African 
archaeologist. Dr. Goodwin, re¬ 
cently excavating at Benin has dis¬ 
covered the head of a great snake 
in bronze. It is believed that this 
is a clue to the site of the ancient 
palace. 

Other fine bronze ornaments 
h.ive also been unearthed. 
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The Chi/dfcn’s Newspaper, October n / 9 j 7 

ERNE.ST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


lOORISG AT LIFE 
IN THE 
STONE AGE 

can peep back into Home Life 
in the Stone Age in BBC 
Television at 9 o'clock this 
Wednesday evening. The pro¬ 
gramme, in the Buried Treasure 
series, was filmed mainly in the 
summer at the village of Skara 
Brae in the Orkneys. The cast, as 
we shall see, dressed themselves up 
in skin tunics and the men wore 
long shaggy hair and beards. 

The pictures were taken a: 
iiclual Stone Age ruins, with the 
roofs ncwly-thalched with heather, 
with holes to let out the smoko 
from turf fires. 

The actoj s who look part say the 
houses were quite comfortable 
when jcslored to their Slone Age 
condition. There wore pots and 
tools on the dresser, the bedding 
consisted of heather covered with 
sheepskin, and drips from the roof 
were caught in canopies of sow- 
skin over the beds. 

Although it has its amusing side, 
this programme should also be 
well worth watching as a serious 
archaeological study of life as it 
was in our islands more than 3000 
years ago. 

What have you 
found ? 

^.NOtijER Treasure Hunt series 
begin in BBC Children's TV 
on Friday, Ts^orman C'ook, Curator 
of ilie City of London Guildhall 
Museum, will show more trophies 
and ask young viewers to send in 
treasures of their own. 

Producer Barbara Hammond 
told me: " Mr. Cook is bringing his 
owm objects along this lime because 
there hasn't been a chance to invite 
children to do so, 

“But, needless to say, after 
Friday's program.me we expect a 
rush of interesting items discovered 
by viewers in their attics or. on 
outdoor explorations.” 


MEET NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


3r^>ST people know Charles 
Dickens's Nicholas Nickleby 
as the novel that gave the world 
that awful teacher Mr. Squeers. 


Mr. Squeers makes his bow m 
B B C T V in .a ten-part version of 
the story which starts, on October 
18. He will be played by Esmond 



Uncle Ralph, Kate, and Nicholas as they appear in the new serial 


Knight, with Rosalind Knight, his 
real-life daughter, playing his stage 
daughter Fanny Squeers. Fay 
-Co.mpton wiJ] be the terrible Mrs. 
Squeers. The part of Nicholas 
Nickleby himself will be taken by 
William Russell, with Jennifer 
Wilson as his sister Kate. 

Luckily for young viewers. 
Nicholas Nickleby will be screened 
quite early, at 8 o'clock in the 
evening. There are more than 70 
speaking parts, a larger cast than 
in David Copperfield a year ago. 
They include Gillian Lind as Mrs. 
Nickleby, Kfalcolm Keen as the 
villainous uncle Ralph Nickleby, 
Carl Bernard and Fabia Drake as 
Mr. and Mrs. Mantalini, and Brian 
Peck as the half-starved Smike. 

Producing the. programme is 
Douglas Alien, who was respon¬ 
sible for the production of David 
Copperfield. To prepare for the 
task, he re-read Nicholas Nickleby 
by the light of the Midnight Sun- 
while holidaying on a Norwegian 
coastal cargo boat. 


The Queen in 
Canada 

JJiSTORY will be made next Mon¬ 
day evening when listeners in 
Britain will hear a speech by the 
reigning monarch broadcast “live” 
from Parliament. This is when the 
Queen opens the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment at Ottaw'a. You can hear 
the direct broadcast in the Home 
Service between 6.50 and 7.45‘>p.m. 

A BBC official told me that it 
is not permitted to broadcast the 
Royal speech at the opening of 
Parliament in Westminster. He 
added dial listeners in this country 
heard Queen Elizabeth's opening 
speech at the Canberra Parliament 
in Australia in 1954, but only on 
records afterwards, '*We should 
have liked to broadcast it direct ” 
he said. “But the time difficulty 
made it impossible.'’ 

Earlier on Monday the BBC 
will broadcast the recorded speech 
of her Majesty addressing the 
people of Canada. 


The last two per cent 


People in'- the Shetland Isles, I 
hear, are wondering whether 
they will be able to pick up 
pictures from the new Orkney T V 
station which the BBC are to 
build in the near future. 

A BBC engineer tqld me: “We 
think they have a sporting chance 
if they use very tall aerials. vTV 
signals do (ravel well over water, 
but we wouldn't like to promise 
that the Shetlanders can rely or. 
this.” 

The Shetlands, by the way, have 
a population of about 27,000— 


Fighting the fire menace 



The Lesdix Crystal Set 

A neat and attrac¬ 
tive de-luxe Table 
Model Wireless 
Recei VC r — needs 
only a good aerial 
and car til for sweet, 
clear reception. The 
case, as illustrated, 
can be supplied in 
pastel shades of 
Pink', Green, Blue, 
Orangeiin<i Yellow, 
Fitted tapped aerial 
coil, var. condenser, 
diode detector, which needs no adjustment, 
transformer and double headphones, with 
all aerial, earih and headphone plugs and 
sockets. Tested and ready for use, 35/-, 
post 2/6. The standard Model as above 
but in Brown bakclite case, 4“ 3' x 2*, 

30/-, post 2,6, 

Miniature Motor for Models 

4.1,'6 volt battery type as used by many toy 
and model manufacturers, lO.l) post free. 
Write for special leaflets on tliese special 
bargains, 

ELECTRADIX RADIOS 

Dept. S, 214 Queenstown Road, 
Battersea, S.W.8. MACaulay 2l59 


EXTRA 


SPENDING 


MONEY 


FOR YOU i 


Ask your Motlif-r and fric-nds today tor any 
Wc-ohfu Keittod Gooda they’ve fjuiiihPd wJtb. 
Wc pay 1/6 pep pound for old baud or 
Jiiaclime knitted woollvii goods lu rlrau 
1‘oijditiou. such as Rullovirs, riidcrclolhea, 
.‘^varTf's, Baby C(otb<^. Old WliUe Blaoktts 
(uot fx-FortH-s Blaukcth), Socks, etc. AVool 
noth is NOT I't'fjuired. S^nd your Farcol 
NOW with your naino and addroR.s iusid': for 
fash by return. Rroiombcr, tin? largt-r Uic 
rarct'i the more muuey for you! 

WOOLLEN WASTES 

Dept. B Underctiffe Bradford 



TAME MICE- 


^ VVhite or Piobahl 
.J Mice , , .pair 5/3 

3 Cages .... 7/6 

4 Book on .Mice , 3.8 
List sd. ' 

- Pirr FRANCIS, C.N. 

MOUSE FARM. FERNDAIE, GlAM. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Said 3d. stamp for Price Lhf. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C.V). 

60 Stoke Newinflfon Hisb .Street, 
London, N.I6 


CHEESE LABELS 

OVER 3,000 DIFFERENT TYPES 

FREE GIFTS DISCOUNTS 

Also stampj, yd, upwards. "APPROVALS.” 
Parents' or headmasl^-rs' permisi'ion nquired. 
Write to : 

A. GILES, UPWELL, CAMBS. 


Q-reat patience w’as shown re¬ 
cently by Jim Pestridge and 
Dick Maddock when they waited 
at a Birmingham City fire brigade 
headquarters so asTo_.rec ord a turn- 
out for an actual fire! Their vigil 
was for Fire! Fire!, a new BBC 
Children’s J-lour series of five 
instalments starting on Thursday, 
telling of man’s fight against one 
of his greatest enemies. 

As thrilling as any Wild West 


tale is their story of how every 
fire is different; how'the fire-fighters 
work like troops in the field, 
allowing for wind and weather in 
qi^elling the flames; and how they 
use the latest appliances. 

Recordings were made at the 
Home Office Fire Service College 
in Surrey. Some of the episodes 
deal with the fight against fire as it 
affects the miner, the sailor, and 
others in dangerous jobs. 


Fan of the great detective 


(^ARLETON Hobbs, who plays Sher¬ 
lock Holmes in a new BBC 
Children's Hour series starting on 
Friday, looks like the great detec¬ 
tive and sounds like him, too. 

“I’ve always been an enthusiast 
for Sherlock Holmes and Dr. 
Watson,*’ he told me. “One of 
the most cxciling days of my life 
was four years ago when I dressed 
up as Holmes, complete w'ijh cape 
and dcer-stalker hat, and rode in 
a hansom cab round Piccadilly 
Circus. It was to mark the setting¬ 
up of a plaque in Lower Regent 
Street at the spot where Dr. Watson 
was said to have made his first con¬ 
tact will! Holmes in about 1892.” 

That same clay, incidentally, 
Home Service listeners heard 
Carleton Hobbs and Norman 
Shelley as Holmes and Watson in 
Saturday Night Theatre. They 
will play ihe same roles again in 


Children’s Hour. The first story 
deals w’ith the mysterious dis¬ 
appearance of “The Naval Treatv.*’ 



Where are your 
presents ? 

\HtITE TO MPPY 

To meet Farmer Higgly, 

Higgly, and all the liitU 
Higglyi you have to tunc in Smail 
Time in Associated-Rediffusion at 
4.30 every Juesclay. This is quite 
a new family on the air—they have 
only been running for about three 
weeks—but already lots of children 
are keenly following , the .Tales of 
Higgly-Piggly, ■ Farm ' as''told ' by 
Pamela Russell, with v sketches 
drawn while you watch by Nevill: 
Wortman. 


nearly as many people as in the 
Orkneys, ' ' ' 

The BBC engineers are now up 
against their trickiest job—bring¬ 
ing television to the last tw’o per 
cent of the population not covered 
by the existing transmitters. 

“ Sooner or later,” ^aid rny B B C 
engineer friend, “we shall have to 
set up tiny T V transmitters in odd 
corners of the country. Though 
they will need only a few watts of 
power, they will make all the differ¬ 
ence to thousands of people who 
are now out of reach of T V.” 



Pamela Russell 

In the same programme anrl 
throughout most of The week we 
also meet Mr. Happy, known a? 
the Controller of Buthday Presents. 
.Few TV folk are busier than Mr. 
Happy, so if you want your birth* 
_ day mentioned in Small Time, anJ 
w’ouid like Mr. Happy to tell you 
, where to look for your present,-you 
must let him know the date in 
plenty of time—for safety, at least 
three or four weeksi ahead. Wriic 
to Mr. Happy, Small Time, Associ¬ 
ated-Rediffusion, Television House. 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Carleton Hobbs 


Ship-builder ? Or 
Make-up girl ? 

Jt is not until you begin listening 
regularly to I Want To Be . . ■ 
in BBC Children’s Hour that >oli 
realise how many careers there are. 

The range so far has covered jobs 
as different as tailoring and nurs¬ 
ing, making pottery and being an 
air hostess. Wynford Vaughan 
Thomas has been touring shipyards 
and steamship offices for next 
Saturday’s programme on openings 
in the ship-building industry. 

Who w'ould like to be a make¬ 
up girl in a beauty pariour? JtnJy 
Cowell, another of producer John 
Lane’s scouters for job.s, tells nw 
she is now busy on an I Want lo 
Be . . . programme dealing 
this interesting occupation. 

Musical Morse 

^''he rather odd signature inn-’ 

, before the Younger Gencr^^* 
tion programme in Network Th-'ce 
is believed to be the first orche.>tr--- 
piece including two Morse buzz‘j’' 
in the score. It was composed 
Roger Fiske, who-also wrote tnt 
opening melody for BBC Scnon;> 
TV, 

The tune is based on the 

YG (—.-— — in 

code. 
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* . IS5^£"„s dV°rns;L8ra!»l“ "ffl, ?:. 

.eception the Chateau Launer Hotel. On Wednesday the Queen and Prince Philip will fly to U.S.A. for visits to Walhington and New York. 



Where the Rideau Canal, which divides the city, joins the Ottawa River by a series of locks 


Rideau Hall, Residence of Canada’s Governor-General 
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THE FOURTH “R” 

MnxT Tuesday the Minister 
of Transport, Mr. Harold 
Watkinson, is to open the 
National Safety Congress at 
Westminster’s Central Hall, 
and on the evening of the 
following day there is to be a 
National Road Safety Service 
in Westminster Abbey, 

The Central Hall meetings 
will go on until October 17, 
and accident prevention 
w'orkers from many parts of 
the country will consider once 
again the question of Educa¬ 
tion and Road Sense—the 
Sense that Saves. 

How vitally important is 
this theme is seen from the fact 
that last year 717 children 
\vcrc killed on the roads. 

In our times there are three 
great endowments for a happy 
and successful life: good 
character, good health, and 
good education. But the third 
is a waste of time if the person 
receiving it is to die in an 
accident before growing up. 

Road sense has become an 
essential part of everyone’s 
education nowadays. Jt is the 
one subject that every boy and 
girl must master for survival. 

Fortunately it is far less 
complicated than the other 
three “ R’s.” 


SAFETY FLIGHT 

^ONCERN for the life of wild 
creatures is a trait of which 
the British can be proud and it 
is pleasingly reflected in the 
following Civil Aviation In¬ 
formation Circular issued by the 
Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation, “for information, 
guidance, and necessary action.” 

“On or about September 24 
(it states) the first birds will 
arrive at the Nature Reserve of 
the Severn Wildfowl Trust and 
will continue to come for some 
six weeks after this date. 

“Pilots are requested to avoid 
flying in the vicinity of the 
Reserve, an area of approxi¬ 
mately four miles radius, from 
the end of September until the 
beginning of April. If it is not 
possible to avoid the area, all 
flights should be carried out at 
heiahts above 4000 feet.” 


Let the Guards fall in 

^HE Other day 300 men of the 
2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards were used to test the new 
bridge across the lake in St. 
James’s Park, London. They 
stood on it, and marched back¬ 
wards and forwards so that 
engineers and architects could 
check their calculations, and see 
how the bridge behaved under 
a load. 

The Guards have beeli used 
before to test engineering instal¬ 
lations, the idea being apparently 
that if a footbridge will hold the 
Guards, it will hold anybody. 


Wall without mortar 


Change of pulpit 

An English parson and an 
American parson are to 
change pulpits for a few weeks. 
They are the Rev. Ronald Collins 
of (Dlney, Buckinghamshire, and 
the Rev. James Valliant of 
Olney, Maryland. 

The American Olney w'as 
originally known as Mechanics- 
ville but decided on a change 
when it was discovered that 
another Maryland settlement had 
adopted that name. Olney was 
chosen because a local Professor 
of English was a great admirer 
of the poet William Cowper, who 
lived for many years in the 
Buckinghamshire Olney. 

JUST AN IDEA 

As John Wesley wrote: Always 
take advice or reproof as a 
favour: it is the surest mark of 
love. 
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Tn the morning sunshine the hn,. 

grass field almost glowed with 
green except where a trimmed 
hedge of hornbeam carried 
brown leaves, many of which 
would be blown off by wind or 
washed off by rain before winter. 

As if to confirm that it was not 
spring, in spite of the rich grass, 
a dozen or more fieldfares-i 
those recent arrivals from Nor¬ 
way who stay with us till spring 
—were spread out over the field 
and steadily moving forward, 
like a search-party. That is just 
about what it was, for the birds 
kept stopping to stab into the 
soil. They were making a find 
of worm, or slug, or insect, every 
few seconds. ' 

CHUCKLING IN IHE H0RNBEA>f 
In sunlight the fieldfares, more 
strongly marked and even more 
handsome than our native 
thrushes, are quite a sight, 
though we might never have 
looked that way but for hearing 
the soft cheerful chuckling song 
of several who were in the horn¬ 
beam hedge ahead of us. 

Sunny hours of autumn can 
be as good as spring or summer 
to the unhurried loiterer in the 
country. After going about two 
miles more we were aw'ay front 
all buildings, except for a farm¬ 
house and three old cottages, 
beyond which the quiet side-road 
skirted a wood. Even before 
getting there we could note the 
wonderful colour tones on 
autumn’s palette, from se\era! 
shades of green to an equally 
varied range of brown, copper, 
yellow, and red. 

BRIGHT-EYED FOX 

There was a rustle in the 
undergrowth beside the road, 
and then we saw a young fo\ 
looking at us with bright eyes. 
His rusty red coat promised to 
be as handsome as his father's, 
and the more greyish tail w.as 
already becoming bushy. 

Fox cubs are born in spring, 
and after August they hunt for 
themselves,though without th’^ 
skill and cunning of their parents. 
This comes with experience, 
often unpleasant, of being 
deliberately hunted. On such a 
fine October morning it was 
delightful to see the young fox 
in such a setting. 

AUTUMN UTTER 
Hedgehogs certainly fit hi to 
the kind of country we were 
exploring, bat it was a big 
prise after our sight of the lo.x 
to $ee a very young hedgehog 
which could not have been more 
than a month old. In the diton 
where he flopped sidew:*)^’- 
apparently rooting up a grub, nb 
half-grown spines were white 
obviously still soft. 

We did not disturb him, 
wondered if an anxious 
was searching in vain m tn ^ 
wood. Hedgehogs are nearly ^ 
born in spring, and an tmtu 
litter is exceptional. A cold 
might make a ^ parent s 
important in getting 


The art of building dry stone 
walls, that is without using 
mortar, is dying out. But 
Mrs. B. Weliiam who works on 
a Gloucestershire farm, is an 
expert at the job and her skill 
i,s much in demand. 







Think on These Things 

I^ANY boys and girls belong to 
church choirs and by doing 
so serve God. They help to lead 
the worship of the Church, 

Music has from earliest times 
played a part in the worship of 
the Church. Christians when 
they come together for worship 
join in singing hymns and psalms 
and songs of praise for the 
various services, and musicians 
have gladly given their skill in 
playing the organ and other 
instruments and in training and 
conducting church choirs. 

This is just one way in which 
we can do our duty of praising 
God. As the Psalmist says, “Let 
everything that hath ‘breath, 
praise the Lord.” O. R. C. 


THEY SAY . . . 

W E must as a nation keep con¬ 
tinually one step ahead in 
applying the latest discoveries of 
science to industrial production. 

Sir Edward Boyle^ 
parliamentary Secretary 
to the Minister of Education 

^HE Black Watch will make 
thousands of friends. It will 
give us not merely entertainment 
but inspiration. 

The New York Times on the visit 
of the Black Watch band to the U.S. 

T IFE has been very easy really 
^ for me because I have 
enjoyed everything I have done. 
Denis Compton, at the National 
Sporting Club Dinner in ins honour 

Censible parents strictly ration 
the time allowed to be spent 
on television. 

A Wandsworth school report 

Tt is not true that agriculture 
is the Cinderella of industry. 
When it comes to training facili¬ 
ties there is none that can touch 
us. Principal of Warwickshire 

Institute of Agriculture 

TMi’ty Years Ago 

Prom the Children s Newspaper^ 
October 15^ 1927 

Tt will be fascinating to see how 
the 200,BOO freed slaves of 
Sierra Leone profit 'by their 
liberty and how they will act. 

What will the emancipated 
slaves do? When the great day 
of liberation drew near in the 
West Indies the black people 
thought the change would result 
in their rising and slaying their 
white former owners, and some 
of the songs they sang still exist, 
blood-curdling compositions. But 
the violence that was expected 
by some did not happen. 

A P^YER 

TAear Lord! kind Lord! 

^ Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly today. 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 
Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 

Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain ; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again ; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine today! 

James Whitcomb RHev 


The River Coquet below Workworth 
Castle, Northumberland 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed bv 
three answers or comments you might make ; but in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 

italics. To answer five or s^x 

are given on page 12) 

4. —Some^ animals are s^egarious. 
A—Live in herds. 

B—Liable to bite. 

C—Feed upon grass. 

5. —I object to his parsimony, 

A—Too pious. 

B—Too treacherous. 

C—Too mean. 

6. —Tlie medicine is innocuous, 

B—Quite harmless. 

G Unpleasant to the taste. 


correctly is very good 

1. —! spoke peremptorily, 

A—Without notes. 

B—Without forethought. 
C-“In a commanding voice. 

2. —She acted with impunity, 

A—An ill-mannered girl. 

B—She escaped punishment. 
C—^Such reckless behaviour. 

—He has a mercurial tempera¬ 
ment. 

A—Sprightly. 

B—Money-loving, 

C.—Despondent. 
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" - FARMER’S BOY 


TOY TOWN IN 
PORTUGAL 


On the outskirts of the celebrated 
L'niversity town of Coimbra, m 
Por! 112 ^ 1 , IS a modem kinder- 
-v-rten where children up to seven 
ja' looked after all day while their 
niothcrs are at work. 

There is a lovely garden full of 
irccs and flowners with miniature 
villas, a church, a farm, even a 
linhthoiigc, all only some six to 
t\vcl\ e feet high—and large enough 
for children to enter. Grown-ups, 
on the other hand, can only peer 
through the windows on the top 
floor. 

Several of these charming villas, 
with coloured tiled roofs and white 



Two children drinking from the fountain in 
front of the church 


or cream walls, are built round a 
square w'ith a fountain. At the 
corners arc lamps, and the name of 
each street is written in blue on 
\\h:tc glazed tiles, which are built 
inio the walls. The church has a 
Muall altar and four tiny pews. 
Near by is a shallow pooh with a 
lighthouse. Behind some trees is 
typical miniature Portuguese 
''indmill with triangular sails; 

The farm has several animals: a 
pony whose tail sticks out of the 
stable door, while its head looks 
out of the window; a sheep; a goat; 


and a couple of fowls. Each small 
pen has the name of the animal 
written on it. Because there are 
mines in Portuguese colonies, there 
is a mine here. It has a small 
wagon on rails at the entrance to 
a dark tunnel. A path winds up 
the *hiil” above. On top there 
is a live grey wolf in a cage. 

The second section of this kinder¬ 
garten is called “Overseas Portu¬ 
gal.” Here, among palms, cacti, 
and bamboos, are larger houses 
and churches built in the different 
styles of PortugaPs many colonies; 
Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea, 
in Africa; Goa, in India, and 
Macao, in China; and 
the islands of the 
Azores, Madeira, and 
Cape Verde. 

Each of these 
houses is a museum 
containing samples of 
colonial products, pic¬ 
tures of the animals 
and trees, natives and 
native weapons, and 
a large map. On the 
wall are the details of 
the date of discovery, 
the discoverer, popu¬ 
lation, and size. Some 
have thatched roofs, 
others brightly painted 
pillars. The Goan 
house has black ele¬ 
phants outside, ^ and 
the Macao house is 
built like a pagoda. 

There are also , some huge black 
statues of negroes half hidden in 
the trees which are quite frighten¬ 
ing in the evening. There are also 
Aztec totem poles and a small 
statue of some black pagan god 
making an awful face. 

Of course, there is also a play¬ 
ground with swings and see-saws, 
and a normal-sized house with a 
proper dining-room where small 
visitors may keep hunger at bay 
till mother comes to fetch them 
home. 


Author at 16 


A teenager's first novel, written 
''‘‘hoii she was 16, is published this 
It is called Horse in the 
t-Iouds (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.), and 
•he author, Helen Griffiths of New 
ha met, Herts, was only 16 and 
‘"ill lU school when she wrote it. 

Helen is the daughter of a house 
painter and her family used to tell 
her she was wasting her time and 
she might, with luck, get a 
H)ok published by about the time 
was 50. Now She has had her 
■econd novel accepted and is at 
on the third. She writes in 
.'-r spare time for she has a job 

the office of an engineering 

firm. 

i bough Helen has never been 
of England, she chose to write 
■' out a wild horse of the Argen- 
gained her remarkable 
' ' Pledge of South American life 
^^^tidying library books, and 
• started a pen-friendship with a 
Vn > Argentine with whom 

^necked details of her story. 


As soon as she left school she 
had to support herself. So, being 
very fond of animals got a job 
as trainee on a Bedfordshire farm. 
But she a/so W'anted to write and 
for this she needed a typewriter. 
So out of her £3 5s. a week wages, 
of which £2 went for her keep, 
she paid 12s, 6d. a week for the 
hire purchase of a machine. For 
a year she had only 12s. 6d. a 
week for herself—and of this a 
shilling had to go on typewriting 
paper. 

At last her manuscript reached 
the publishers, neatly packed in a 
shoe-box, and the editor was imme¬ 
diately impressed by its style and 
realistic setting. 

The chief characters in her mov¬ 
ing tale are a chestnut foal from 
a herd of wild horses and a lad, 
Martin, w'ho makes friends w'ith 
it. 'The colt’s adventures make a 
story that will go straight to the 
heart of every horse-lover—teen¬ 
ager or adult. 


fi\EWS FROM THE ZOO 


TO PRIME 


ir 

A statesman wfio once worked 
barefoot on the land is the new 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
the Right Hon. Keith Jacka 
Holyoake. 

He was born in 1904, and when 
he was 12 he had to leave school 
and go home to work on his 
parents’ small farm, because of his 
father’s ill-health. Some of his 
most vivid boyhood memories are 
of receiving medical treatment for 
stone bruises suffered while plod¬ 
ding barefoot behind the plough. 

The Holyoake farm grew crops, 
including fruit, and ran a few 
dairy cows—but it had no tractor 
to plough the soil. In his teens 
he became the businessman of the 
family, engaging and paying the 
seasonal harvest hands who 
gathered the crops. His was 
indeed an old head on young 
shoulders. 

TIME FOR EDUCATION 

Yet he still found time for 
education. His mother, who had 
had been a school teacher, helped 
him and he took correspondence 
courses. And he found time for 
sport, too, playing for his local 
Rugby club, and later he became 
a vice-president of the New Zea¬ 
land Rugby Union. 

In the end the neighbouring 
farmers persuaded him to repre¬ 
sent them in Parliament, which he 
entered when he was 28. 

Farming is the backbone of the 
Dominion’s economy, and Mr. 
Holyoake has always been the 
farmers’ man. They chose him 
for Minister of Agriculture in 
J949, and to lead their delegation 
in this year’s London trade talks. 

He became Deputy Prime 
Minister under the late Premier, 
Mr. Sidney Holland, who resigned 
for reasons of health. 

Mr. Holland, who entered the 
New Zealand Parliament in 1935, 
became Prime Minister in 1949, 
For his unfailing services to his 
country and to the Commonwealth, 
he has been knighted. 


BIUY THE DICE ROCKS 
BIIMSEIF TO SLEEP 


“ocean castaway,” the small 
sea-bird that gels washed 
ashore with its plumage thickly 
covered with oil, is difficult to 
save. Few survive, but there arc 
exceptions. One such is Billy, a 
Velvet Scoter duck found ex¬ 
hausted upon the beach at Rye. 

“ Billy was in a really bad way," 
a Zoo official told me. “His 
plumage was coated with oil, and 
he was very thin through not be¬ 
ing able to catch fish. We cleaned 
him and fed him, and have since 
been keeping him in the wading 
birds’ aviary. We think he can 
now be safely released. Although 
cleaning him removed the natural 
oils in his feathers, he has recent/}’ 
moulted and- regained all these 
natural oils, so that he can once 
more swim without sinking, 

“Billy has given us all much 
amusement on account of a 
peculiar habit. He roosts each 
night on the ground beside the 
aviary pool and having tucked his 
beak under his wing, he gently 
rocks himself to sleep! We assume 
that he is going through the rock¬ 
ing motions which he would nor¬ 
mally undergo were he roosting on 
the surface of fhe sea.” 

BUDGERIGAR HUNT 

The menagerie’s bird keepers are 
now faced with the task of catch¬ 
ing up all the free-flying homing 
budgerigars—over 100 of them— 
which during the past summer 
have been roaming the Gardens. 

“It is essential that we get all 
the females for safe housing dur¬ 
ing the winter,” Mr. John Yeal- 
land, curator of birds, said. “We 
must catch all of the birds, and 
the males—and young birds 
hatched this summer—will be later 
released to fly freely around the 
grounds during the winter. The 
females will be kept in and offered 
fresh nest-boxes. 

“Over the past year our collec¬ 
tion has increased very satisfac- 



Jiist a handful 

These Senegal bush babies are small enough to rest in the 
palm of a man’s hand. They are Komba and Felix of the 
London Zoo. 


torily.” Mr. Ycalland added. “The 
few we have lost have been more 
than compensated for by the many 
young hatched.” 

Baby John, the smallest of the 
giant tortoises, has died at the 
Zoo's reptile house. Joiin was the 
smallest of the Tour baby ‘giants’ 
sent to us last spring by the 
Governor of the Seychelles 
Islands,” Overseer R. A. Lanworn 
told me. ‘’John hud been living 
in an exhibition den here along 
with his three companions—the 
four being generally known as 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
When we received them, none 
measured more than four inches 
across the sheJJ, and they weighed 
onI\’ about •} lb. each. 

SPECIAL ATTEMT0,N 

‘‘ As soon as we removed Baby 
John from the cage, his com¬ 
panions seemed to pine for him 
and lo£t fheir appetites. Tw'o of 
them have been put in the labora- 
tor>', where they are being given 
special attention. The largest 
specimen, .Matthew, seems pretty 
well, so we are leaving hini in the 
exhibition cage for (he moment.” 

These giant tortoises are rare 
creatures, and Baby John's body is 
to be preserved and will later be 
sent to a museum. 

GOODBYE TO \rALLY 

An old friend that children 
especially will miss is the 20-ycar- 
old riding camel Wally, who has 
died. Wally probably earned 
more money for the Society than 
any camel previously. He carried 
hundreds of small visitors daily at 
the height of the season and had 
been working regularly every 
summer since 1939. The Zoo has 
only three riding camels—.Min, 
Peggy, and Chris—and so a fourth 
will have to be trained for next 
season (two animals on duty, tw’o 
off. is the rule.) “We have several 
young Bactrian camels at Whips- 
nade,” said an official, "and one 
of these will probably be brought 
here for training.” 

OCTOPUS FAMILY 

At the aquarium, the big news 
of the moment is that a large 
female octopus, one of five re¬ 
cently received from Madeira, has 
laid eggs there. "This is the first 
time an octopus has ever laid eggs 
in the Zoo,” an official said. “And 
we very much hope these eggs arc 
fertile. There are thousands of 
them. They resemble grains of 
rice. But they arc not too easy 
to sec, as they were laid in a deep 
cave in the rocks, and the mothcr 
places herself continuously in front 
of them. 

“The only case we know of 
happened in 1936 in the Sydney 
Zoo, when an octopus hatched a 
family of thousands of young. 
Very little is known of the incuba¬ 
tion process, except that the 
mother blows sea-water over the 
eggs until they hatch, and when 
they do so they are not much 
larger than flies.” 

Craven Hill 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—OCTOBER 12. 1831 


CRYSTAL 

CLOSES 

LONDON—The doors of the 
colossal iron-and-glass building in 
Hsdc Park—the most spectacular 
exhibition building the world has 
ever seen—were closed to the 
public \cstcrday as the “Great 
Exhibition of the Works of In¬ 
dustry of All Nations, 1851," came 
to an end. 

Since May 1, when the Queen 
opened the Exhibition, 6,039,195 
visitors have passed through those 

dooi'5. 

More than 100,000 separate ex¬ 
hibits were on display. Their total 
value has been assessed at some 
£ 2 . 000 . 000 , 

The main part of this building 
is 1848 feel long—over three limes 
the length of St. Paul's Cathedral 
—and 408 feet broad, 

IN HYDE PARK 

When, two years ago, the 
Queen's Consort. Prince Albert, 
decided that the 1851 exhibition 
sltould be an international one, he 
c\p!e.>sed the desire to stage it in 
tile centre of London, and Hyde 
park was eventually chosen. 

Numerous protests were made 
against a hideous structure to be 
built in London's greatest park. 
The oniinctit gardener and archi¬ 
tect, Sir Joseph Paxton, saw the 
plans for the proposed building 
and criticised its layout and its 
brick-and-mortar construction. He 
liad recently completed a lily 
house built entirely of glass and 
iron and was seized witli the idea 
of building a similar structure on 
a grajid scale for the Exhibition. 
He told the committee he could 
have plans ready in nine da\s. 

Sir Joseph then made a bold 
move. Deciding to put his plans 
before the public himself he had 
them printed in the Illustrated 
London News. The public showed 
its delight at his idea, the com- 
miliec accepted it, and building 
began. 


PALACE 

DOWN 

Almost on the eve of the open¬ 
ing another public storm arose. 
Fearful of some possible attack on 
the Queen the authorities had de¬ 
cided that she should open the 
Exhibition in private. 

But the public protested and the 
authorities gave in. The public 
attended the opening and the 
building was packed. In a blaze 
of^glory and excitement the Great 
Exhibition was opened. 

A similarly enormous crowd, 
but a sad one, attended the formal 
closing yesterday. 

One of the largest and most im- | 
portant displays at the Exhibition i 
has been the India section, featur- ! 
ing Indian art and industry. The • 
fabulous Koh-i-Noor Diamond, ! 
given to Her Majesty Queen Vic- | 
toria last year by the . East India i 
Company, was given a special dis- I 
pla\’. ' [ 

The British section included a j 
model of Liverpool Docks, (he ! 
mechanism of a giant lighthouse 
reflector, and a huge Ross tele¬ 
scope. 

SL\IPLE LhS. DISPLAY 

The American display was in¬ 
teresting but simple, and in the 
Exhibition catalogue the Ameri¬ 
cans e.xplained this, by stating; 
“In the United States it is rare to 
find wealth so accumulated as to 
favour the expenditure of large 
•sums upon articles of luxury." 

The works of art and precious 
gems in the Russian section were 
likewise greatly admired, but per¬ 
haps the most popular exhibits 
have been the locomotives: 

{The concrete fonftdations of \ 
Paxton’s great building still lie \ 
under the grass of Hyde Park. It ] 
yeas dismantled in IS52 and rebuilt I 
at Sydenham. Punch nicknamed j 
it “Crystal Palace,” and under that I 
name it u'u.? affectionately known j 
imtil November 30, 1936, )vhe/! it ^ 
was destroyed by fire.) \ 


THEY PLAYED FOR 
A CUP THAT , 
DlDNOT EXIST/ 

C7h 6NTK£ WELSH ' 
fOdTEkLl ^t$OCl^T\0S 
beCiDEDTO KAXSTHEta 
OWN NATIONAL CiiP . 
COMPETITI&H'IN 1877 
th£v Placed an oroek 

FOR A MUCH COSTLIER 
TROPwy THAN The 
5N<5USH one .,. 

thb Fi{?ST fmi m “ 

C0/VT£ST£D maXHAM 
Avo W 187S. 
VJt^SXHAM WM, But it IVAS 
NSAt^LYA mt? {FB8J879) 
BBFOge They RBCei'^SO 
THSIH CuF ANO MBdALS, 

AS Fun^S visits ' 
INSUFFICISNT TO 
PROV/OE ThSM FN? 

-Thb ACTUAL Match. 


Sporting Flashbacks 



FIVE FUU YEARS 


AliC 
HERD 

PlAVEDlH 
Two F.A.CUP 
FINALS IN 
HlS FiKST 
15 MONTHS 
WITH 

MANCHeSTER 
C:iTVf/933-34;, 

HELPED THSM 
To m The league Championship 
‘ iN 1937 anow« IN Their 
kcLS^lATED team ONE 'fEA? lATSt?. 

HiS LAST CLUB WA$ STCcmt^T 
COUNTY, WWCRS H£ HBLd THE 
BAJ^B btSTlNCTlCN CF HAmd 
HtS SON OAV/0 {NOW WlTHMSiNAi) 
AS A MBMBBZ CF THS SAME 
FoRWMOitNB. ^ 



SOIOOIBOY CLIMBS AFRICA’S HIGHEST MOllTAIA 


There was a little ceremony re¬ 
cently at Bismarck Hut, the moun¬ 
tain hostel standing 10,000 feet up 
on the slopes at Kilimanjaro. 
Africa’s highest mountain. 

Bearded Swahili tribesmen 
gathered round 16-year-oId Derek 
Palm, of Benoni High School, 
South Africa, to award him the 
traditional honours on reaching the 
summit, 19,340 feet high. 

They placed a garland of dowers, 
plucked from the forest nearby, 
round his shoulders. 

ALL-MGHT DASH 

Derek has just told a CN cor¬ 
respondent of the grim all-night 
dash up the lava slopes to reach 
the crater at the top. 

Derek, with guides and porters, 
left the hostel at the base of Kili¬ 
manjaro for the six-day safari to 
the peak. The first day they climbed 
10,000 feet through dense jangle. 
They followed an elephant path, 
and next morning it brought them 
to savanna land—rolling veld pock¬ 
marked with craters above which 
the twin peaks of Kibo and 
Maw’enzi held eternal guard. 

At 12,000 feet Derek and his 
Swahili guides came out above the 


cloud level, and now grass gave 

way to alpine moss and lichen, and 
the snow-capped twin peaks loomed 
ever closer. 

On the third day the party 

reached the so-called "Saddle"— 
the vast lava desert which separates 
Kibo and Mawenzi. Nightfall 

found them at the little hut 

immediately 
below Kibo, 
whose glacier- 
crusted crown 
held the great 
crater cupped 
among eternal 
SHOW'S. 

Shortly after 
midnight 
Derek was 
wakened by 
the old 
Swahili guide. 
Thomas, and 
the Benoni schoolboy started on 
the most thrilling pdrt of his 
adventure. 



D?rck Palm 


among the glaciers which are 
hundreds of feet thick. Derek 
stumbled along in the darkness, 
breathing heavily and painfully in 
the thin air at that great heighi. 
but helped by his loyal guide. At 
last came the thrilling moment 
when he breasted the final ram¬ 
parts and stood on the crater's rim, 
gazing upon a scene which only a 
hardy few had ever managed to 
, behold. 

CORRIDORS or ICE 

At * points along the crater'.^ 
edge the glaciers dipped downwards 
to the floor to make fantastic 
pillars and corridors of icc. Vast 
piles and drifts of snow had hard¬ 
ened into massive bulwarks whiciv 
the wind had weathered into sky¬ 
scraper blocks.’ A w'eird silen:: 
gripped the great amphitheatre 
.where deep shadows lurked among 
. the grey-green caverns of snow. A 
series of immense icicles encircled 
the volcano. 


On a lava-studded slope three Derek's return to the base—a 
miles long and 16,000 feet up, jotimey of 35. miles—was inter- 
Derek found the going very diffi- rupted by thick cloud and deluges 
cult. It was bitterly cold, and of rain, but he reached home with 
grew still colder when they reached an unforgettable tale to tell his 
the snow-line and found themselves schoolmates. . 


TLIE WHITE COMPANY—new picture-version of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stirring yarn (5) 



Sir Mgid and his men put to sea, and off Eresh- The pirates soon found their uilslake. As they Discouraged hy the loss of the’ 1 1 
waler were pursued hy the pirate galleys, one dosed on their intended prey they were greeted Normans'^retreated. The Genoere 



:\ormau and the other Genoese. The pirates by a storm of arrows. 


. . The ships grappled and back bv a partv'*W bV 

I bought, as the knight intended, that the English .the enraged pirates swarmed onto the English .■Yylward, who pur-Jued the ana sam 

ship was a peaceful merchaulman. Watching deck. Sir Nigel slipped and fell as he sprang galley. Then a Genoese cut 1 i^^i^ 

rhi-iii. Sir Nigel told Alleyne : “This day you at the Normans’ leader, a giant named TMc- the two sliips, and the <'aU-v \ i ^ holding 
will. I hope, make a very honourable entrance noire: and Alleyne was knocked senseless by a Sir Nigel and Sam oii^ bo^arJ ’ Tn 
inlo the held of chivalry, and prove yourself blow from,Tete- '.oire’s mace. Then Ilordle John had regained liis senses t . 1 ^ 
to be a very worthy and valiant squire,” seized the gigantic Norman and broke his arm. the galley, but Hordle^ Joiiu^ re t ^ 

Will the ship founder if she veers away from the rocks ? See next >veek’$ 


SirNigel slew the Genoese leader, and his follow- r' 
surrendered. The three vessels sailed on "ith ^ 
fair wind for Bordeaux—the galleys under u*-'' 
masters. But olf the Gironde estuary th^*} 
separated by bad weather. The English 
bad Teen Iioled by stone from the 
catapult, and her skipper feared to tack 
mauoeuvre should bring the hole under va i * 
Then came a cry of “ Rocks ! 

instalment 
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■Idrcn's Newspaper, October J7, I9S7 


NO CLUES FOR 


HllllllllllllllllillllllllllilllH 


THE CON WA YS 


liiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiby Geoffrey Morgan' 




Skippc'i' Anws and the Conways, 
the Mirelda off the Norfolk 
auisL salvage WindfaU, an ahan- 
ihiiH'ii yacht. Her papers reveal 
ihiit she /’v owned by Brett Hal I am, 
,1 Michisinan Amos suspects of 
Inagglhig. There • is no clue to 
Pnow why or how Hallani has dis‘ 
appeared and they hand the yacht 
to the Receiver of Wrecks. 
Pj Tlunnford, where Mirelda is 
next day awaiting cargo, 
jerry and Jane are questioned by 
c London reporter named Blake, 
who suggests that Windfall is not 
Hdllani’s boat at all. 

5. Plan of campaign 

'Aas a hushed pause in the 
cahin of the Mirelda when 
B;-:ikc hnished speaking. Neither 
jerry nor Jane could comprehend 
now ilic reporter could have come 
Eo .fi'ch an astounding condusion. 
I'hcy had to sit back 
jnd recover their 
nreath just as though 
'hcv had been running 
hard. 

“But how — how 
'i'you know, Mr. 

Blake?" Jerry was the 
first to speak. 

“I said it was a 
ihcory." The reporter 
^railed patiently. “I 
don't know^ for certain 
“'Vet. That’s why I 
came to have a word 
\viih you. 1 thought 
^oii might be able to 
clve me a lead that 
'^■nuld back up the 


"We've told you all 
1 ’^ know, I guess,’* 

'‘•ne said thoughtfully. 

1 tion't figure it ta^cs 
\ou very far.” 

if It 

fnr ^ account 

(vir ..^/^Sistration?” Jerry pointed 
ni.r^k ^ checked the official 

^‘^g^stered tonnage on 
y ntam beam with her Certificate 
n.n in Hallam's 

, ^ d’you work that out 

'^ith your theory?” 

1 erinned. “It's a teaser, 

^ completely 

lhat’s the mystery Tm 
y ^ solve.” He eyed Jerry. 
Hall- ^ skipper knew 

got something 
^Jcresting to say. Where is he?” 


That s right/’ Jerry confirmed. 
“Concrete slabs. Tor Penfolc 
Creek.” 

"Sounds like the lost world. 
Where is it?” 

“In Suffolk,” Jane said. "It's a 
small creek running into the River 
Bly.'’ 

"V^^io on earth wants concrete 
there?” Blake was intrigued. 

“One of the farmers, Mr. Jack 
Robinson,” Jerry explained. “He 
has a lot of cattle on the marshes. 
Wants (o strengthen his sea walls. 
There aren't any roads alongside 
the creek. It's easy for us to get 
them there and cheaper—for the 
farmer,” 

"Suppose so,'" Blake nodded. 
"Well, I might pop down and see 
you again before you sail. Mean' 
time, if you get any bright ideas 
get in touch. I'm staying at a 



' concrete 

daii't works’ office. 1 

‘-oiiv rnuch longer he’s 

Hill' 1 1 frowned. 

rnorc than we have.” 

' (VA 1 should get along 

to said. "Don't want to 
nn„ ^ '^‘“y w;elcomc. But how 
are you staying here?” 

, ^ve're loaded 

'"lieu him. 

ikim? yo^ mean you're 

on cargo here?” 


Jerry in- 


Blake gave them his address 

small hotel in Colchester.” He 
took a blank page from his note¬ 
book and scribbled on it. "Here's 
the address.” 

TheConways escorted him a/ong 
the jetty and watched him drive 
away. As they retraced their steps 
Amos appeared at the gates of the 
works. As they walked back to 
the barge Jerry told him about the 
reporter. When he explained 
Blake's iheorv that the Windfall 
might not be Hallam’s boat, 
Amos's expression changed to one 
of faint amusement. 

"These sensation-hunting repor¬ 
ters,” he murmured. "They do 
gel some ideas. We’d better talk 
about it over lunch,” he added. 

"I must get to the galley then, 
or we won't have any,” Jane said, 
disappearing through the com- . 
panion-hatch. 

Amos glanced over the deck 
with an approving eye. 

"I sec you've got ail the hatches 
off the .mainhold, Jerry,” he said. 
"So everything's ready for loading 
this afternoon.”^ 

"Will the consignment all go in 
the inainhold?” Jerry asked. 


“Easily. There'll be room to 
spare. We should be away by to¬ 
morrow afternoon.” 

"What kept you so long this 
morning?*’ 

"Waiting to get hold of Mr. 
Robinson on the phone/’ Amos 
explained. "He w*as out on his 
farm somewhere. The office had 
got the order for the slabs but 
Robinson hadn't stipulated all the 
sizes. They had to check with 
him. I wanted a word with him, 
too.” 

Jerry nodded. "Has he got any¬ 
one to help unload when wc get 
there?'* 

Just supposing 

" V'es, a gang of his own men." 
Amos paused. “I couidn’t give 
him an exact time for our arrival, 
but if no one's there we're to tie-up 
at the landing-stage. Apparently, 
there's a firm patch of mud and 
shingle just inside the creek and 
he's got a useful wooden stage 
alongside it. So Mirelda will sit 
comfortably enough when the 
tide's low.” 

After exchanging some predic¬ 
tions about the weather, Jerry and 
Amos went below where Jane had 
an appetising ham and salad lunch 
all ready, and the next half-hour 
was spent in eating and discussing 
Blake's visit. 

"But just supposing,” Jerry said 
when they had been over Blake’s 
theory for the umpteenth time. 
“Just supposing he was right, then 
a boat of the same class and type 
as Windfall, with Hallam's papers 
planted in her, must have been 
substituted.” 

"Don't forget the number and 
tonnage carved on her main 
beam,” Jane reminded him. 
"Someone had to do that as well.” 

"Exactly,” Amos agreed. "Who 
on earth would go to all that 
trouble, and why? It sounds non¬ 
sense to me.” 

Unlawful ? 

"But maybe Hallam arranged It 
all himself,” Jerry suggested fanci¬ 
fully. "You said, skipper, he 
could havC'been mixed up in some 
unlawful racket—well, supposing 
he was, and wanted to disappear? 
What better way than to give the 
impression he’d been drowned?” 

"But that’s crazy, cousin.” Jane 
scoffed. "If he wanted to do that 
he wouldn’t fake another boat to 
look like Windfall Thcre'd be no 
point in it.” 

"Of course not,” Amos nodded, 
packing the bowl of his pipe with 
tobacco. " Hallam might be a 
dark horse and take on something 
chancy for.his money but I don't 
belicN'c he'd abandon his boat in¬ 
tentionally.” He struck a match 
and began to puff thick clouds of 
smoke up at the cabin lamp. ".And 
as for the boat we salvaged not 
being Hallam’s Windfall—well, it's 
just too I’idiculous. 1 think this 


Blake chap is frying to cook up 
something scnsafional for his 
paper. 

"He'd only make a fool of him¬ 
self if it was a stunt," Jerry sug¬ 
gested reasonably. 

“Well, then,” Amos said. "If 
he believes there's been a switch, 
why didn't he give you some 
evidence to support it?” 

"I don't know,'’ Jerry shrugged 
helplessly. " He was pretty guarded, 

I .act the impression he thought 
he'd said too much, as it was." 
He glanced at his cousin. "Didn't 
you, Jane?'’ 

"He was nice/' Jane admitted. 
"But he didn't exactly open up. I 
guess. 1 made sure he'd give us 
.some idea how lie'd worked out 
his theory.” 

"He couldn't," Amos said. 
"Because he hadn't got an idea, 
that's obvious." 

Jerry frowned. He was thinking 
hard. 

"Wc could soon find out, skip¬ 
per. if there is anything in it," he 
said slowly. “How' many boats 


arc there of the WindfaU class and 
who designed and built them?” 

“Shouldn't think ihcrc'd be 
many. They'd cost a good deal of 
money and the cliss isn’t more 
than Ihice years old." .Amos 
tapped the stem of his pipe against 
his teeth. “Very lew, 1 should 
sa>'. They were dc.signcd and built 
at Burnham, 1 believe/’ 

"How docs (hat help, anyway ?" 
put in Jane. 

"In this way." Jerry said 
patiently. "If another yacht has 
been substituted for the real Wind¬ 
fall, then somebody had to ha\c 
a boat of the same class. .AM we 
have to do is trace the owner.'* 
"You sec," Jerry continued 
quickly. "Wc simply get a Sis: 
the owners from the designer or 
builder, and then go and sec them." 

“Well, when do wc start?" J.\ne 
demanded eagerly. 

Jerry looked at .Amos again, 

"If the skipper can spare me." 
ho said. ‘‘I was going to start 
with the builder this afternoon,'’ 

To he continued 





It surfaces and dives by itself 


Atomic Sub 

REAL WORKING MODEL 

Something very special fromKello^g’s.AwonderfuI 
scale model of the American Navy’s “Nautilus,” 
the first nuclear-sub in the world. Fuel it with or¬ 
dinary baking powder, place it in water.. .and 
bingo, up and down it goes under its owm power. It's 
absolutely free in the Corn Flakes packet shown 
here—but only for a short time. So hurry—collect 
your fleet of atom subs while they last! 

6 different colour subs to collect 
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RUSSIAN SET>»..n>, 

Robert Burns, Berndrd Shaw 
and Rembrandt 



This fabulous set issued in 1956 
by Soviet Russia is eagerly 
sought after by all collectors, 
tt depicts and honours 
Britain’s famous playwright 
GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW (and even shows Big 
Ben in London !) ; Scotland’s 
own immortal poet ROBERT 
BURNS, and the woiid- 
famoiis Dutch painter 
RFMBRANDT. Every col¬ 
lector MUST have this unique 
set ; and we will send it to 
you absolutely FREE if you 
just ask to see our famous new 
Special Approvals. (No need to 
buy anything ; but please enclose 
3d. stamp towards postage.) Please 
tell your parents when writing. 


PHILATELIC SERVICES 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS 



101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Catalogue Value 10/~ 



Sinipiy givo us your iiaiiif ami aJdruss aad 
nu-loso 3(1. fur pu.stagc ami \vu will scad 
this WONDERFUL PACKET OF 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FREE OF 
CHARGE. lu addition marvellbus .\pprf>vals 
will at'coinp.lny each gift. No oUigatlon to 
buy anything. 

PJ.E.iS/: TELL yoVR PA RESTS. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO, LTD. 
(Dept, W50), Bridgnorth, Shropshire, 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 China ... 1'6 

100 .Tapan ... 2 - 

ICO India ... 2 9 

100 (it. Britain 

(all obsok'l.*' 8 6 
50 New Zealand 2 6 


10 Ethiopia 
10 Cirociilaud ... 
20 Poland 
10 N. S. Waleo 
25 Ecuador ... 


2 • 
2 - 
1/3 


25 Eiirm.i 
100 V.’orld 
10 IfPlaud 

23 Iran ... 

25 Siam ... 

25 Malaya 
200 Gerinany 
50 Canada 
10 .Saudi Arabia 2/- 
25 Malta ... 2.'0 
10 Newfuua'lland2/6 


1/9 

1/6 

2/6 

1/4 


POSTAGE 3ii. EXTRA. 
.Si'ts stint oil r'qup-st. 


List of Packets and 
STANLEY GIBBONS’ 


.SIMPLIFIED whole WORLD C.tTALOUUE 
1958 Etiti. will bo published on the 25th of 
this month, Price 21/-, Postage 1,'9. 
Book your order early to make sure of your 
copy (jf this Talliable reference book. 


J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.i 


gQ ALL DIFFERENT 


SOUND STAMPS 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

OR PRICE 1/3 wrmour 

APPROVALS 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, 


.Applicants must send 2^(1. 
as tisuul for our postagt*. 
(Aliroail !/• extra.) 
Montlily selectious a 
speciality. Adult collectors 
eaterei! for. IF you wish 
YOU may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB," 8uh. 1/-. 
You lec. Badge, Member- 
sliip card listing fine gifts. 
(Postal See. Est, 1897.) 
Parents’ or SchOi?I 
jx-rni/eiMOn nquired. 


Ltd. (Dept. 31), Canterbury, Kent 


,|s 


CDrr ROYAL HISTORICAL 
rnCe COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

TiiC'i licautiiul sianiiis oi Austral!^ and 
NitJeri.a. ingttlur with .a .Silvf-r yS'idding, 
S lirr .lubiUf of King George V ami a Hoyal 
Vi.it M:un|t .arc offered Free to aiiidicants 
fjr Jiiy bargain A|tiiruva!s ami etidosiug 3(1. 
stamp lor postage. 

r*!e,(sr tell i/our parents before rcvUliffO. 

S. W. SALMON {C25).l(9S«echcroft Rd..Ipswich 


★ FLOWERS ★ 


Set Of 5 latest large SAN MARINO 
FLOWERS, eoluiirful aii‘l attractive, 
i>.ue.l August. 1957. FREE to all 
Sending 3(1. pu.vtag'i for Approvals, 
Discoimt. Br. Isles only, 
i'leajc fell i/uur pure ills. 

S. SEY (PL). 

10 Walsh Avenue. BRISTOL 4 


MALTA 


ELEVEN obsolete plus perloratioa gauge aud 
ivatermark drleetor, free by return post 
occoiiijunyiits 

/I no/ discount COLONIAL 

/O Al'BHOVALS. 3cl. .stamp. 
I'/cJ.vc /i'll t/i>ur pereiAi. 

Messrs. B. G. W, FLETCHER (Dept. 41), 
6 Woodlands, Church Road, Bristol, 9 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 


'iliis packet of htanip.s Is givvu absolutely 
fULK to all gcuuiiic applicants for my 
superior jYiiproviil'. cudosiug <5id. la 
stamps fur postngc, and parents’ permtssiou. 
. Only used Br. Culuiiial .\pprov3!^, 
OvfT.sca.s applications itivited, 

D. L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litciifield Way, Sroxbourne: Herts. 
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Qcorge Liveshv, I4'yc:ir-old 
Burnley schoolboy, was the 
winner' this summer of the boy;s‘ 
top prize in the table tennis 
national coaching scheme oi'gnniscd 
by one of the Sunday papei's. while 
Caro! Bagshaw'. of Chessington. 
Surrey, was ihe outstanding player 
among the girls. 


A future for Aldu 


Gold medal cyclist 


Peter Sheldon, I9-ycar-oId hair¬ 
dresser of Streatham, Soutli 
London, who won a gold medal at 
the Maccabiah Games in Tel Aviv 
recently, was the youngest member 
of the British party. He gained 
his award in the tw'o-day cycle 
road race of more than 106 miles. 
Peter took up cycling at the age 
of 15, to keep his elder brother 
Brian company on training runs, 
but Briaiv lost his interest in the 
sport. 


^HEN Charlie Mitten, now 
player-manager of Mansfield 
Town F.C., was with Fulham, his 
all-rounder son John played for the 
Surbiton and District Schools team. 
Now making great progress as a 
left-winger with Mansfield Town. 
John was recently chosen for the 
England Youth team to meet 
Holland. 

Another Mitten—14-year-old 
Charlie—is also following in his 
father’s footsteps, for the young 
star of the local schools team has 
appeared in several junior trials 
held by the Mansfield dub. and has 
shown great promise, 


R OAD Safety slogans displayed 
near a golf course at Christ¬ 
church, Hampshire, seem to have a 
special significance to the members. 
The notices read: Good Driving 
Matters. 


He ivatched 208 
Tests 


^NOTHL.a young table tennis 
player who is likely to make 
his mark is j7-ycar-old David 
Wiggins, a student at Southend 
Technical College. David has been 
playing in junior table tennis for 
little over a year, but this season 
he has already beaten two of 
England's junior internationals— 
Douglas BJoy and Tony Piddock. 


voLNCi footballer with a bright 
future is 16-year-old Alan 
Cross of Ystrad, in the Rhondda 
Valley. 

Already a schoolboy international 
inside-forward. Alan has now been 
taken on the ground staff of 
Tottenham Hotspur F.C. Alan is 
following in the footsteps of fdlovv- 
viliagcr Mel Hopkins, the Spurs' 
Welsh international full-back. 


piLLV Russej.l, 22-year-old inside 
forward of Sheffield United, 
and the son of a former Chelsea 
half-back star, has made rapid 
progress since the start of last 
season. Playing for Rhyl Athletic, 
he helped to beat Bishop Auckland 
in the F.A, Cup, then joined the 
“Bishops” and won an A.F.A. 
Cup medal. At the beginning of. 
this season he was signed on by 
Sheffield United, gained immediate 
first team recognition, and, a few 
weeks later, his first amateur inter¬ 
national cap. 


H. Ferguson, affection. 
ately known as “Fcrcie" 
wherever first-class cricket' 
playe(J, has died at the age of 77 
For 52 years he was official scorer 
and baggage-master .to tourin)- 
teams in many parts of the world 
and had taken part in 43 tours. I( 
was his proud boast that he had 
never lost a bag and that he had 
diagrams of every scoring stroke in 
every one of the 208 Tests in which 
he was concerned. 


Starting in 1905, Fergie was 
scorer for England, South Africa, 
West Indies, New Zealand, India! 
and Australia. In 1951 he received' 
the British Empire Medal for hi? 
services to cricket. 


'pHE Ilford F.C. ground, at New¬ 
bury Park, stages an important 
match on Saturday, when England’s 
amateur soccer team meets West 
Germany. The two countries have 
met twice before, but England have 
yet to win. 


'Jhjs week the w'omen's amateur 
snooker championships ' are 
being held at Burroughes Hall, In 
West London. The youngest of 
the competitors Is Pat Ayres, aged 
17, a former girls' champion, from 
Peterborough. Rita Holmes, a 
dancing teacher from Leytonstone. 
hopes for better luck this year. 
Although she held the title in the 
past, she was runner-up on three 
occasions to Miss Maureen Barrett, 
of Peckham, who has now retired 
at the ace of 20. 



Baseball quartet 

These four young Americans are keen members of the 
Bushey Park Dodgers baseball team of Middlesex. They 
are the sons of Commander William Kellys of the U.S. Navy. 


J{^EN Armstrong, the Chelsea and 
England wing-half who emi¬ 
grated to New Zealand earlier this 
year, has wasted little time in play¬ 
ing soccer again. He is already 
appearing regularly for his local 
team at Gisborne, and has been 
approached by the New Zealand 
F.A. to organise coaching courses. 
Ken is a qualified soccer coach. 


Cricket at sea 

“CRiCKLi AT SEA" programme 
of training has been arranged 
for the 15 England women 
cricketers who are sailing to New 
Zealand to begin their (our of 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Cricket nets have been specially 
put up on board, and the girls arc 
practising daily. 

iNJore than 10,000 women anj 
girl cricketers have raised £4000 in 
^ great Self-help ’ drive over the 
past two years to help to send the 
team out. The players themselves 
nave each paid £200 towards their 
CApenses. 

The 16,h member of the team 
u/ ir team-mates at 

'Wellington when they dock. She 
IS Betty Birch, now teaching in 
‘'lelbournc, Australia. 


Football 100 years 
ago 

The Sheffield Football Club 
which claims to be the oldo i 
in the world, is celebrating it> 
centenary. It was officially formed 
on October 20;, 1 857<- though it i^ 
more than likely that there weie 
games before that. 

One of. the fascinating sideIiijlD'> 
of the early football matches 
that the number of players 
unlimited. A speaker at the ^ 
Jubilee, fifty years ago, stated in.‘; 
in one match four men 
against si.x for three hours, and 
another it was agreed to pla) 
a side. 

This was against a soldiers lean'- 
and after a time the 
captain asked the 
captain to count his side, 
so and found there were 
them! 


J?OGER Brown is only . 

already he is making 
known in Bristol golfing ci 
The son of the professional^ 
Minchinhampton club, 
played in a number of , 



















































.HE MISSED 

H‘ had returned from his first 
visit to London. “And what 
Jid you think of the Metropolis?” 
asked his grandfather. 

'•£(•. Oh, it wasn't open, so we 
couldn't see it,” came the uncertain 
replv. 
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» IT TRAVELOGUE BOUNCER TAKES THE CAKE CLOTHES AiVD MY 


CALLED (I fox 
Norway: 


to a rabbit in 
for I'm travel I ins 


“ Wait for me, 
your way.” 

Replied Bimny, "Maybe, 

But you won't come with me, 

Or I'll very soon be in a poor way” 


MAKE 

original blotter shown here is 
made with three pieces of 
fairly strong cardboard. A large 
piece (9 inch.es by 14 inches) forms 
the back and two strips (9 inches by 
21 inches) arc the side pieces. 



A STAMP BLOTTER 

These are held in place by paper 
fasteners (see X) at the corners of 
each strip. 

Before assembling, slip a sheet 
of coloured blotting paper over the 
middle section. (When used up it 
is easily removed 


sheet 


and another 
inserted.) 

Brightly coloured 
foreign stamps form 
the decoration. Stick 
them dow'n at aU 
angles on the two 
side strips, and when 
thoroughly dry 
finish with a coat of 
clear varnish. 



^ ani dressed 
Up in my best 
I feel as sad as sad can be, 

1 can’t have fun, 

Climb trees or run. 

When I am going out to tea. 
But when I'm dressed 
Not in my best 
I feel as happy as a king. 

I play and play 
The whole long day— 

For then I can do anythingl 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Gu^99 the hobbies. Embroiden-, gardi 


crofbet. cJocution 
Pu 2 zte with a catch, 888 

m 


There "wais such a commotion at Jacko’s home. Bouncer had seized a new 
cake Mother had just that minute taken out of the oven. Jacko made a grab 
at the thief—and missed ! The puppy next door joined in the chase—hoping 
for a share of the spoils. Luckily, Chimp was able to grab a handy sack and 
snare the runaway. But the cake suffered so much damage that no one 
wanted to cat it—except Bouncer, of course. 


0 

• 1000 


Out of place. Sonata,. which is n 
composition: the'olhcjs arc.paper sizc' 
What am I ? Hedgehog 


BILLY 


gii.i.v pushed his hands through 
Ins hair and gave a sigh, “I 
don't like jig-saw puzzles,” he 
said, ‘'Specially when 1 can't get 
tliem to fit.” He pushed (he 
puzz'e away and .stood up as he 
sLiw the postman coming through 
the gate. 

"One for you, today,” said the 
piV^iman, handing Billy a letter as 
lie opened the door. 

niii> was just about to open it 
uhof] he heard Daddy calling him 
fiom the back garden. He put 
the loiter on the hall tabic and 
went to see what Daddy wanted 
him fiM'. 

He helped to hold a post in posi¬ 
tion uhile Daddy drove it into the 
ground, then hurried in to read 
hi? letter. 

Mumms' was cleaning the hall 
uiih her brush and dust-pan and 
Micuum-cleancr—but the letter was 
gone! 

".viunimv! What have \ou 


CHANGES HIS MIND 

done with my letter? I put it on 
the table only a few minutes 
ago.” 

“Letter?” asked ,Mummy. “Oh 
dear, I must have torn it up with 
those old circulars that have been 
lying about for days. I put them 
in the dust-pan.” 

Billy hastily turned out the dust¬ 
pan and found h.is letter—torn 
into a dozen pieces. 

‘’Oh crumbs!" he exclaimed. 
“Now' I must try to fit these bits 
together to see what the letter 
says.” 

For the next ten minutes there 
W'as silence in the front room as 
Bill)' graduall)' managed to fit the 
pieces so that he could read what 
was w'ritten. Then he gave a 
whoop. 

“ Hurray. It's an invitation to 
Andrew Jackson's party. Well, 
that was the best jig-saw puzzle 
Lve ever done. 1 like puzzles like 
that.” 


LONG AND SHORT OF IT 
“Jf I light a candle at seven to* 
night, 

How long will it burn?” said Pat 
to Joe. 

“It won’t burn long at all, my lad. 
For candles* burn shorter, don't 
you know?” 


SPOT THE . . . 

WILD TEASEL, a handsome, thistle- 
like plant which often grows to a 
height of six feet—a feature which 
has earned it the name shepherd's 
staff. Its pur¬ 
plish flowers 
form a large, 
egg - s h a pe d 
head. It has 
huge leaves 
which grow 
directly oppo¬ 
site each 
other, joining 
the stem and 
so forming 
large cups. 
Stems, leaves, and flowers are 
all covered with prickles. 

There is a cultivated variety. 
Fuller's teasel, which is used for 
brushing cloth. Teasels are often 
dyed for decorative purposes. 



GUESS THE HOBBIES 
AfxR'*' said to Jane, “I have five 
girl friends whose names, 
wiien rearranged, spell their 
favourite hobbies. Sec if you can 
guess them." 

This is what Mary wrote. Can 
\'ou find the hobbies? 

Doric Bremy, Ann Digger, 

Kit Ningt, Het Core, 

Lou Cetion. 


arc 


PUZZLE '^ITH A CATCH 

“ eights." cried Sam, 

sixty-four. I guess. 

But I must make one thousand, 
nothing less. 

Nor may I make them total any 
more. 

But how to do it. I cannot be 
sure." ’ 

Can you make a thousand from 
cisht cishtsd 


OUT OF PLACE 
(J'an you say which of these words 
is out of place? 

Octavo, folio, sonata, quarto, demy. 


Crossword Puzzle 


1U:AD1NG ACROSS. 1 Target. 

4 Mark. 7 One who revolts. 

5 Raced. 10 Not any. 12 Grows 
in a pod. 13 Flower. 14 Wear it 
round your neck. 15 Bitter. 17 
Interfere. 19 We get sugar from it. 
20 Posture. 21 Smooth or glossy. 
22 Carry. 23 You might find 
\sliter in it. 


READING DOWN. 1 Pant. 
2 Region. 3 Showed the way. 4 
Meaning. 5 Scheme. 6 Row or 
rank. 9 Coppers. 11 Approaches. 

Help. 14 Rank. 15 Same as 
13 down. 16 Sit down. 17 Prod or 
push. 13 Shou*. 20 Churcl) 
bench. 


Answer mwt week 



WHAT AM I? 

first is in hound, but not in 
mongrel; 

My second's in shrew, also in 
squirrel. 

My third is in dormouse, but not 
in hog; 

My fourth’s in badger and also in 
dog. 

My fifth is in w'casel, also in hare; 

My sixth is in heifer, but not in 
mare. 

My seventh is in boar, but not in 
ferret; 

My eighth is in goat, but not in 
rabbit. 

My whole is a creature that loves 
to stay 

The winter in sleep, well hidden 
aw'ay. 


Tlie ans^ver^ to these puzzles 
♦ire given ia column 3 
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LONGER TO GET DIRTY 

Little Basil held out grimy hands 
and said: “My hands are 
dirtier than yours.” 

“ Well,” replied his friend, 
“you’re six months older than me.” 


TWO OF A KIND 

“J wouldn’t vote for you,” 
shouted a heckler, “You're 
an idiot.” 

“Then, sir, surely I am just the 
candidate for you.” 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

C Peremptorily means admiuin'; in, re. 
fusal or denial,; imperious ,* arroganijvrom. 
'manding. (From Latinpcrempluj, (Ir.inu’. 
tive, final.) 

B Impunity is freedom or safety frutn 
punishment or ill consequences, (rruiii 
Latin impunitas.) 

A Mercurial means active; fprUhtiv ; 
often changing. (From the chamclcr 
attributed to Mercurj’, messenger of the 
gods In Roman mythology.) 

A Gregarious means associating in flocks 
and herds, . (From Latin 
gregii, R'Bock.). 

C Parsimony means, to he sparing in 
spending money. Often used in the sense 
of meanness. {From Latin parsintoiuo.) 

B Innocuous means harmless. (I'rom 
Latin in-, not, and nocere, to hurt.) 



BLUEPRINTS.BRICKS & 

BRICKPLAYER 


BRICKPLAYER is more than a toy, it is the nearest 
thing to real building yet devised. Each Kit comprises 
miniature bricks in all required shapes, mortar, roofing, 
plastic windows and doors, plans and instruction 
booklet. All models are architect designed to 0 
gauge scale. Can be permanent or dismantled by 
merely soaking in water and bricks used again and 
again. Remember, ask for BRICKPLAYER and get 
the real thing ! 


Brkkplayer Kit 3 
Kit 3A converting 
Kit 3 into Kit 4 


26 ^- 


26 /. 


2,000 Bricks Box 55/- 


Brickplayer Kit 4 48,9 
Brlckplayer Farm 
Kit 58:3 


Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in (ow-priced packs. Windows 
and doors obtainable singly. 


COMPETITION details of the grand 

, . , .Brickplayer Competition, in 

which you can win prizes of £2I,0:0., £10.10.0. and £5.5.0. and 
__^umber of consolation prizes._ 


§ooi toy shops and departmental stores. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for leaflet end address of nearest 
stockist to 


J- W. SPEAR & SONS LTD., Dept. C, Enfield, Middlesex 

your ideal XMAS GIFT 












































































